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Termitide of West Africa, 


Observations on the species of Termitide of 
West Africa, described by Smeathman as 


Termes bellicosus, and by Linnaeus as T. 
fatalis. By T. S. Savace.* 


Having read a condensed account and many 
extracts from the communication of Dr, 
Smeathman to the Royal Society of London 
on the insect in question, it seemed to me that 
no room was left for the discovery of addi- 
tional facts, 
the Termes, I felt a desire to know personally 
their economy ; first, from motives of interest 
in the general subject of natural history ; and 


secondly, in order to discover some way of 


preventing their supposed attacks on our 
buildings. 

As | proceeded, I noticed some mistakes 
made by Dr. Smeathman or his many copiers, 
which induced me to record my own observa- 
tions. Of these the following is a summary. 

The first thing that strikes a visiter who is 
familiar with Adamson’s and Smeathman’s 


observations, when he arrives on the coast of 


Africa, is the great sparseness of the Termites’ 
hills. Instead of * acres so thickly covered as 
to appear like the huts of native settlements,” 
his eye may wander over acres without seeing 
one ; one cause of this sparseness may have 


arisen to some extent from the introduction of 


civilization, The visiter usually lands first at 
the European or American settlements, where 
the hills in their immediate vicinity are mosily 
destroyed. This has been done, first, from 
the notion that the insect “ate down their 
dwellings ;” and, secondly, from the superi- 
ority of the clay of which they are construct- 
ed, which is used for building purposes. At 
no point, however, between Cape Verd and the 
Gaboon river, will the stranger remark them 
for their numbers. 

They more frequently occur on plane and 
flat lands ; making their appearance especially 





* From Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci, 4 ; 
vol. iv, No, 11. i. of Philadelphia, 
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soon after the lands have been cleared for 
planting, at which time trees are left girdled 
and prostrate to decay. 

The features which first strike the beholder 
are their great size amd form. These have 
been well represented by Smeathman, though 
two hills cannot be found exactly alike. Their 
contour is generally that of a hay-stack—the 
surface never regular, always marked with 
protuberances and upward projections, ofien 
not unlike “turrets,” as termed by Smeath- 
man. 

Sometimes the hill presents the aspect of a 
mound having been worn down by the heavy 
rains, or, if in the vicinity of a village, by 
children playing upon it. In such cases they 
may be forsaken. 

When they present distinct upward projec- 
tions or turrets, they are known to be in the 
process of enlargement. This is always the 
mode in which these insects increase their do- 
miciles, Turrets are projected one after an- 
other, and the intervening spaces filled out, so 
as to make a continuous surface. Within 
each of these turrets is a cavity which leads 
down as a passage into the interior of the hill, 
or terminates in some other passage, keeping 
up a free communication throughout the struc- 
ture. When hills present in their general 
outline the form of a hay-stack, they have 
arrived at their maximum size. Their height 
in such cases is from 12 to 15 feet perpendicu- 
lar measurement, the circumference at base 
from 50 to 60 feet ; at two-thirds the height, or 
around the base of the “ dome,” from 30 to 40 
feet. 

The materials have for their base clay, 
generally strongly tinged with oxide of iron in 
the recent state ; afier exposure to the sun and 
atmosphere it takes on a light colour, ap- 
proaching a dull yellow, in some cases white. 
There is an admixture, more or less, of other 
substances incidentally occurring, as gravel, 
leaves, straw, &c. 

Sometimes the clay presents a dark, slaty 
aspect, which is incorrectly stated in books to 
be an indication of a different species of insect. 
This fact is owing to different-coloured clays 
existing in different localities. 

The strength of these structures is incalcu- 
lably great ; as an evidence of this, Smeath- 
man states that they are often mounted by 
wild bulls, and four men were known to stand 
on one to spy a vessel at sea. But more than 
this, they would sustain more wild bulls and 
men than could possibly mount them. The 
particles of clay are cemented together by a 
fluid excreted from the mouth of the insect 
(not as Smeathman says, by gums elaborated 
from the different kinds of wood on which 
they feed). This, by exposure to the sun and 
atmosphere, becomes exceedingly hard and 
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tenacious on the surface, added to which, the 
action ‘of the well-known principle in mecha- 
nical philosophy involved in the arched form 
of the structure gives to it a vast degree of 
strength. This feajure in the @conomy of 
the Termes fatalis—the strength of the domi- 
ciles—is a wise provision in nature. lt guards 
the hills against the heavy wasting rains of the 
country, and enables them to resist the shock 
of decayed falling trees, which so often occur 
on recently cleared grounds. When it is 
known that it is the practice of the natives of 
Africa not to plant the same piece of ground 
two years in succession, but let it lie fallow 
four or five years, and clear up a new spot 
every year, and as many trees are gird'=d and 
left to decay and fall, the wisdom of this fea- 
ture will be understood. 

On clearing away the shrubbery and grass 
around the base of a hill, several covered ways 
or clay tubes will be seen leading to neigh- 
bouring stumps and decayed logs, These 
tubes, sometimes 12 inches in diameter at base, 
gradually diminish, ramifying as they proceed 
outward, If their connection with the hill be 
broken, as many holes will be seen, constitu- 
ting mouths of passages, which run in a slop- 
ing direction to a depth of 12 or 18 inches 
under the domicile. ‘These passages expand 
into basement rooms, bounded by clay pillars, 
supporting a series of archwork on which rests 
the “ cellular work,” “ royal apartments,” and 
superincumbent interior portions of the struc- 
ture. 

The exterior of the hill consists of a clay 
wall varying in thickness on the different sides 
from 6 inches to 1} foot. Throughout this 
wall there are cavities, cells and passages, 
anastomosing and running from the base to 
the apex, forming a communication with the 
“dome.” Within, at the base, elevated to a 
height of one to two feet above the surface of 
the ground, and central in respect to the cir- 
cumference of the hill, is the apartment of the 
king and queen, styled by Smeathman “ the 
royal chamber,” surrounded by many other 
apartments or chambers, containing eggs and 
young of various sizes and stages of growth, 
all supported by the archwork mentioned. 

It will be observed, that Smeathman states 
that the “royal apartments” are on a level 
with the surface of the ground ; but, in every 
case, | have found them elevated from 1 to 2 
feet, depending on the height of the structure. 
Indeed, at certain seasons, this elevation be- 
comes a matter of necessity in many localities, 
Were it otherwise, the royal pair would be in 
danger of inundation during the long and vio- 
lent rains of that country. 

Immediately above the royal apartments, 
extending across and up the sides of the hill to 
about two-thirds their height, are the “ nurse- 





granulated substance, inclosed in moist red 

clay, so moist that it ean be made by the) 
hands into balls. In this substance are nu-| 
merous narrow serpentine cavities or cells, | 
containing eggs and young in different stages. | 
Scattered on the surface are perceived, in a 

recent state, many minute white globular fungi. 

Immediately above, and interior to the nurse- 

ries, lie the ‘* magazines” of Smeathman, ris- 

ing to the height of about a foot. These are 

a cellular arrangement of soft clay, filled with 

a dark brown granulated substance, supposed 

by Smeathman to be the “ food.” Itis very 

moist, and appears to be vegetable substance, 

comminuted and reduced to this state by the 

insect. 

Between the royal apartments and nurseries 
is the first-floor of Smeathman ; immediately 
above the magazines is the second ; then 
comes the ** dome,” a large cavity in the upper 
part of the structure. With the dome there is 
a communication by numerous passages with 
the different parts of the hill, and thus a free 
circulation of warm air kept up, giving a uni- 
form temperature to the domicile, The prin- 
ciples of philosophy known in the tendency of 
air to an equilibrium, its ascent when rarefied, 
condensation and descent in coming in con- 
tact with a colder medium, thus securing a 
uniformity of temperature, are all involved in 
this peculiarity of structure. 

The statement of Dr. Smeathman respecting 
the primary size and subsequent mode of in- 
crease of the royal apartments is a matter of 
deduction, though undoubtedly correct. In 
small hills the queen is found of corresponding 
size. As the hills increase, the size of the 
queen and her apartments are known to in- 
crease, The adjacent portions must be taken 
down to meet this enlargement. This is true 
also of other portions of the structure. As 
the outer projections, or turrets, are sent up 
from within,and the intervening spaces filled 
out, a portion of what was previously the ex- 
terior must be removed, to admit of the expan- 
sion of the interior arrangements, the nurse- 
ries, magazines, &c. This change and remo- 
val must be more or less true, also, of almost 
all parts of the domicile. 

The community was divided by Smeathman 
into three orders: Ist, the workers ; 2nd, sol- 
diers ; 3rd, the perfect insects, male and female, 
or king and queen ; a fourth order or state was 
subsequently noticed by Latreille among an- 
other species in the south of France, at Bor- 
deaux (Termes lucifugus). It was afierwards 
observed in the East Indies, and incidentally 
noticed by an anonymous writer in manuscript 
on a Ceylonese species (Kirby and Spence’s 
Introduct, vol. ii. p. 33). This was the 
nympha or pupa state of the workers, in which 
rudimental wings were observed. The same 


state was inferred and averred of 7. fatalis,|. 


by Kirby and Spence, and adopted by compi- 
lers. Ihave never known this inference to 
be confirmed by any observer writing on the 
African species; but I am happy in being able 
to assert the fact from personal observation, 
and, furthermore, to declare the same of the 
soldiers, I have seen both with rudimental 
wings distinct. Kirby and Spence suppose the 
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pupz to be equally active with their respective 
larvee, which is not the case; they are exceed- 
ingly delicate and sluggish. 

Of these several orders, the labourers are 
by far the most numerous, They seem to be 
susceptible of two divisions—larger and 
smaller labourers. The latter exceed the for- 
mer in numbers, and are found chiefly in the 
domicile. ‘The work about the hill, such as 
constructing, repairing, bearing away the eggs 
from the maternal department, &c., seems to 
be done by them, Of the larger size, some 
few are found in the hill, but they exist in 
greater numbers in the covered ways, about 
and in the objects of plunder. ‘The mandibles 
of this division are very hard and strong, and 
admirably adapted to the performance of what 
[ suppose to be their part in the community, 
which is the comminuting of the different kinds 
of wood on which they prey, and the reducing 
of the clay from which their hills are made to 
a portable condition. A like division of labour 
[ have noticed among the Driver Ants of Af- 
rica (Anomma arcens and A. rubella). Kirby 
and Spence are incorrect when they say (In- 
troduct, vol. ii. pp. 40, 41) that “they carry 
in their mouths a mass of mortar half as big 
as their bodies, ready tempered, made of the 
finer parts of gravel, which, worked up to a 
proper consistence, hardens to a substance 
resembling stone, of which their nests are con- 
structed.” The amount each insect carries at 
a time is so small as to be hardly perceptible 
to the naked eye. When the work is done it 
presents a minutely granulated appearance, 
like that of the “ nurseries.” Nor is it alrea- 
dy “ tempered,” ready to be laid. The insect, 
when it arrives at the place of deposit, stops 
for an instant, and retaining its hold on the 
piece of clay, undergoes a slight tremulous 
movement, more perhaps like the spasmodic 
action of vomiting, when a fluid being seen to 
be excreted from the mouth over it, the clay is 
deposited. This corrects the supposition of 
Smeathman, that the cementing medium was 
gum obtained from the trees on which they 
preyed. The outer surface of the work when 
recent presents a red, moist, granulated ap- 
pearance, but when acted on by the sun and 
atmosphere it approaches a dull white or yel- 
low, and is highly indurated, more so than 
simple clay dried in the sun can be. It how- 
ever falls far short of the hardness of stone ; 
as the hill is penetrated, the clay becomes 
softer until the interior is found to be so plas- 
tic that it can be made into balls under the 
pressure of the hand, The young of this order 
are seen of all sizes; the nymphe of Latreille 
differing from the others apparently in no 
respect but that of their rudimentary wings. 


(To be continued.) 


ries” of Smeathman, a yellow, dry, comb-like: 


Flies.—Not a year passes but we hear of 
cases of accidental poisoning, from the use of 


the various fly-poisons that are improperly 
employed to destfoy these insects. We have 
known of several cases within a few years, in 
this city, where the death of children has been 
thus produced. We think, therefore, it should 
be generally known, that it is wholly unne- 
cessary to resort to these deadly arsenical 
preparations for the purpose of killing flies ; 


and as they are évery season with us, we will 
here state, for the benefit of the public, upon 
good authority, if a plateful of strong green 
tea, well sweetened, be placed in an outer 
apartment accessible to flies, they will taste of 
it, and be killed thereby as surely as by the 
most approved “ fly-poison.” This fact may 
not be so agreeable to those who are accus- 
tomed to sip two or three cups of this delight- 
ful beverage every evening, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, and any one who has any doubts 
upon the subject, has but to try the experiment, 
and in doing so they need have no fears of 
poisoning, materially, their children, even 
though they should accidentally drink the 
draught designed for the flies.— Providence 
Journal. 


—————— 


Irish Emigration, 


The Cork Reporter says :—Vast crowds of 
emigrants continue day after day to quit the 
south of [reland, making our harbour the way 
of exit. The outward flow seems rather to 
increase than to diminish. By emigrant ships 
in the port, or by steamers to Liverpool, where 
other ships wait to receive them, large num- 
bers of our peasantry depart. This outpour- 
ing of the rustic population is not by any 
means confined to Cork; similar accounts 
reach us from the port of Limerick, from Dub- 
lin and Galway, and even from the lesser 
ports, such as Waterford, &c. To-day the 
Nimrod and Albert steamers were crammed 
to excess with these poor creatures. Indepen- 
dently of what went in other vessels, there 
were certainly upwards of a thousand human 
beings packed on board these steamers. To 
one looking from the quay, it seemed a marvel 
how they could have found room to stand in 
the narrow compass of deck they occupied, 
This, by the way, suggests to us the propriety 
of calling the attention of the proprietors of 
these vessels to one matiter—the necessity of 
providing something like shelter for passengers 
of this class. It is no pleasant sight to see 
them thus crowded together on the steamer- 
decks, exposed to every phase of weather, 
without either proper clothing or protection. 

Since the above was written, we have learned 
that on the arrival of the Nimrod at Passage, 
it was found necessary to send some of the 
deck passengers on shore. In doing so, we 
understand that the people were taken indis- 
criminately, and forced to leave the vessel, 
their property and friends being in many in- 
stances detained on board. One man is said 
to have been brought out of the vessel, whilst 
his wife, luggage, and 251. were detained. 
The number sent on shore amonnts to about 
200. On inquiry at the Packet-office, we are 
informed that the affair arose from the fact of 
a penalty being inflicted on the company for 
every passenger beyond a certain number. 
On leaving the quay this morning, a crowd of 
persons without tickets forced their way on 
board, and that these were the only parties 
sent out of the vessel. 

The Westmeath Independent says :—The 
tide of emigration from this town and neigh- 
bourhood continues to flow on unceasingly. 
Not a conveyance leaves the town for Dublin 
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or Galway that has not its quota of passengers 
bound for a foreign land. Indeed, we do not 
remember a season within the last few years, 
in which the spirit of emigration seemed so 
strong as at present. Farmers have abandon- 
ed their holdings, dreading the workhouse, 
and in fear of their landlords, on whom, in a 
short time, the land will devolve without a 
tenant, and with little prospect of obtaining 
one. In some places the evil system of car- 
rying off crops has already made its appear- 
ance, and several farmers have been known to 
dispose of the uneut corn for a comparative 
trifle, rather than remain to be evicted and 
sued for the rent, by landlords from whom 
they expect little grace. If the present extent 
and class of emigration continues much longer, 
there will be but the two classes—landlord and 
labourer. Friends in the far West have sent, 
and are sending, for their families and friends, 
some of whom have been for years inmates of 
the work-house. And possibly the time may 
come when real advantage will arise from this 
universal desertion of Ireland, for competence 
earned there could be usefully employed in 
originating manufactures, or improving those 
that long have been neglected in this country. 


— 


Statistics of Russia.—The European pro- 
vinces of Russia cover an area of 99,489 
square miles ; Transcaucasia, 2325 ; Siberia, 
208,600 ; the Steppes of Kirgis, 30,000; the 
Islands, 1100; American colonies, 17,500 ; 
making a total of 359,524 square miles. Re- 
den, the geographer, calculates that the num- 
ber of inhabitants of these vast countries 
amounts to 60,000,000, and among them 50,- 
000,000 Sclavonians and 4,333,000 Poles. 
The census of 1763, according to Schlozer 
and Storch, showed a population of but 20,. 
000,000 ; that of 1782 showed an increase of 
6,000,000 ; and the census of 1835 reached a 
figure of 55,000,000. In the European pro- 
vinces of Russia, the population averages 609 
on a square mile. The most populated dis- 
tricts are those of the central provinces, where 
one square mile contains about 2000 inhabi- 
tants, The minimum of population exists in 
the Government of Archangel, where a square 
mile is inhabited by 16 people. Of Russian 
subjects there are 50,552,000 (88 per cent. of 
the population of Russia) belonging to the 
Greek religion, 6,744,145 are Roman Catho- 
lics, 3,409,330 are Protestants, 1,604,767 
Jews, and 566,320 Mohametans. ‘The rest of 
the inhabitants belong to various sects, or they 
are considered as temporary residents and for- 
eigners. 154 periodicals are published in 
Russia, namely, 108 in Russian, 29 in Ger- 
man, 8 in French, 1 in Italian, 5 inthe Polish, 
and 3in the old Lettish language.—Kolaer 
Zeitung. 


—_—_— 


Whale Fishery.—The whale fishery was 


carried on by the Biscayans as early as the 
twelfth century, and afierwards when the fuil- 
ure of whales in the Bay of Biscay put an end 
to the fishery, it was taken up by the English 
and Dutch, who in their search of a passage 
to India, came upon the haunts of the whale, 


and captured them in the greatest abundance. | beautifully shaded together. Now, if you 
In 1680, the Dutch whale fishery employed | wish to select a fine fowl of this breed, choose 
about 260 ships, and 14,000 sailors; bat after | one of the darkest shade of these colours. The 
the war of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- | great Java fowl, of pure blood, uniformly has 
turies, it had so declined, that in 1828 only| black or very dark legs; and if you wish a 
one whale ship sailed from all Holland, ‘The | fine-fleshed one of this breed, select one with 
English whale fishery was at first very unsuc- | the blackest legs. The black Poland fowl, of 
cessful; and though through a large bounty | pure blood, has white or blue legs. Select the 
bestowed by the Government, it so increased | blue for the finest, -that is, select the darkest 
that in 1815 it employed 164 ships and 6600} of the natural colour, whatever that colour 
men, yet on the repeal! of this bounty, it fell off} may be. Fowl! fanciers always select yellow 
in 1829 to 89 ships, and about 3400 men. | legs; but fowl! eaters, that is, those who re- 
The whale fishery was early begun by the| gard the quality of the bird, select dark legs. 
colonists of New England, and has been car-| [he colour of the feathers, too, has more or 
ried on with greater vigour and success from | less to do with the quality of the fowl. Some 
the United States, than from any other coun- | breeds have much more brilliant plumage than 
try. From 1771 to 1775, Massachusetts had | others ; but when we speak of the brilliancy of 
anoually about 300 vessels of about 28,000/the plumage, we mean in comparison with 
tons burden, engaged in it; and though twice| others of the same breed. If, therefore, you 
interrupted by war, yet the business steadily | select a fowl of rich and glossy plumage, when 
increased, until in January, 1849, the whaling | compared with others of the same breed, de- 
fleet of New England consisted of 580 ships, | pend upon it, the legs will be the dark of the 
and barques, 21 brigs, and 13 schooners, with| kind, and the quality of the bird will excel.— 
a tonnage of 195,598 tons,—nearly one-tenth | Late Paper. 

of the tonnage of the United States,—about 
equally divided between the sperm and the 
right-whale fishery. 
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Selected for** The Friend,” 
Items of Natural History. 


Sagacity of a Cat.—There was, in the 
house of my parentage, a small cupboard, in 
which were kept milk, butter, and other requi- 
sites for the tea-table ; and the door was con- 
fined with a lock, which from age and frequent 
use, could be easily made to open. To save 
trouble, the key was always kept in the lock, 
in which it revolved on a very slight impulse. 
It was often a subject of remark, that the door 
of this cupboard was foand wide open, and the 
milk or butier greatly diminished, without any 
imaginable reason, and notwithstanding the 
persuasion that the door had certainly been 
regularly locked, On watching carefully, the 
cat was seen to seat herself on the table ; and 
by repeated patting on the side of the bow of 
the key, it was at last made to turn, when a 
slight pull on the door caused it to move on its 
hinges. It had proved a fortunate discovery 
for puss, for a long time before she was taken 
in the fact.—Couch, 196. 

Water Hens.—A pair of water hens had 
built a nest by the edye of a pond of water, and 
while the female was sitting, a rise of several 
inches in the water of the pond threatened the 
speedy immersion and consequent destruction 
of theeggs. This the birds seem to have beea 
aware of, and immediately took precautions 
against so imminent a danger, by adding with 
all possible despatch, fresh materials to the 
nest, and thus raised it beyond the level of the 
increased contents of the pond. 





Quality of the Flesh of Domestic Fowls. 


The quality, that is, the fineness, juiciness, 
and richness of flavour, of the flesh of domes- 
tic fowls, is of much more importance than 
their size ; and I consequently reject all coarse- 
meated fowls, however large they may be. 
There is no difficulty in discriminating bet ween 
coarse and fine fowls at any time. When 
chickens, if the down is straight and stands 
out, and the body and limbs are loosely joint- 
ed, the tneat is coarse; but, if the down is 
glossy, and lies close to the body, and the body 
and limbs are compactly formed, the meat is 
fine : and when grown, if the fow! is light in 
weight, in proportion to its size, the flesh is 
coarse, but if heavy, the flesh is fine. ‘There 
is, also, a fitness in the quality of the flesh ; 
for, if the meat is fine, the bones are fine, and 
the feathers are fine, afid vice versa. If the 
flesh is fine, it is juicy and richly flavoured ; if 
coarse, dry, fibrous, and insipid. The colour 
of the legs, too, is quite material in judging of 
the quality of fowls. All other things being 
equal, dark-legged fowls have the finest flesh, 
and are most hardy. ‘Turkeys, which have 
the finest flesh of all fowls of their size, have 
black legs ; pheasants, partridges, and quails, 
all of which are very fine fleshed fowls, have 
dark legs ; the game cock, likewise, which is 
universally acknowledged to be the finest flesh- 
ed of all the domestic fowls, except the wild 
India fowl of Calcutta, has dark legs ; and this 
is equally true of the wild India fowl itself, the 
specific gravity of which, likewise exceeds that 
of any other fowl. | do not wish to be under- 
stood, however, to say that all dark-legged 
fowls are fine, or that all yellow or white- 
legged ones are coarse, for much depends on 
the breed ; but I do say, that the darkest leg 
which pertains to the breed, indicates the finest 
fowl. For instance, the Shanghai or Cochin 
China fowls, “ of the pure blood,” always have 
their legs of a bright red and yellow mixture, 


Water Ouzel.—When the water ovuzel 
(Cinelus aquaticus) is in danger, a favourite 
mode of escape is to drop into the water and 
pass off to a distance beneath the surface, 
Some brambles protruding from the bank of a 
river, had collected a large mass of grass and 
leaves, which the winter floods had floated 
with the current. In this pendent cradle a 
water ouzel thought fit to build her nest, the 
orifice being directed inwards or toward the 
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bank ; so that, concealed by the overhanging 
growth of shrubs and herbage, and suspended 
close to a good depth of water, the bird was 
able to enter and leave her home with almost 
perfect security from observation. And this 
well contrived arrangement would have escap- 
ed the notice of all observers, if a net had not 
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|neuropterous insect, popularly termed the 
'black oak-fly existed in unusual numbers, and 


were very injurious to the-fuliage of the oak, 


by devouring the young buds at theimfirst ap- 
| pearing. 
be seen hanging by threads of their own spin- 
jning from the branches, They were discov- 


Myriads of these caterpillars might 


been thrown in to take some fish, which | ered by a colony of rooks who resorted to an 
alarmed the bird, and drove her from her nest, ingenious and effectual method of taking them ; 
and so betrayed the place. So much respect, | for first with their wings they beat over the 


however, was shown to this manifestation of 


art, that no injury was permitted to be inflicted 
upon the ingenious creature.—Couch, 221. 

A Nightingale.—“ |n pursuing an azure- 
blue butterfly, | was diverted from my object 
by the melodies of a nightingale almost close 
at my side. The singing was in one continu- 
ous and uninterrupted melody. It was an un- 
ceasing effort; so much so, that I stood per- 
fectly astonished and at a loss to conceive how 
it was possible for so small a creature to exert 
herself so mightily. 1 began, however, to 
think that the nest of the melodist could not be 
far off; and as | had never yet seen the nest 
of this bird, I determined to watch her closely, 
in order to discover it. But | was.nearly giv- 
ing up the search as useless: for as soon as | 
entered the copse, no matter at what part | 
made my entrance, there was the nightingale 
close at my side, delighting me with her melo- 
dy, and hopping from spray tospray, and from 
bush to bush, and thus leading me the round 
of the wood at her pleasure. When, however, 
all hope of finding the nest had nearly vanish- 
ed, I fell in with it by pure accident; and I 
then discovered that the singing of the bird 
had always led me in a direction from the 
nest.”—Couch, 242, 


The Hare.—A harbour of great extent on 
the southern coast of England has an island 
near the middle of considerable size, the near- 
est point of which isa mile distant from. the 


mainland at high water. Early one morning 
in spring, two hares were observed to come 
down from the hills of the mainland towards 
the sea-side ; one of which, from time to time, 
left its companion, and proceeding to the very 
edge of the water, stopped there a minute or 
two, and then returned to its mate. The tide 
was rising, and afier waiting some time, one 
of them, exactly at high water, took to the 
sea, and swam rapidly over, in a straight line, 
to the opposite projecting point of land. The 
observer on this occasion had no doubt that 
they were of different sexes, and that it was 
the male (like another Leander) which swam 
across the water, as he had probably done 
many times before. It was remarkable that 
the hares had remained on the shore nearly 
half an hour; one of them occasionally ex- 
amining, as it would seem, the state of the 
current, and ultimately taking to the sea at 
that precise period of the tide called slackwa- 
ter, when the passage across could be effected 
without being carried by the force of the 
stream either above or below the desired point 
of landing.—Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. 
5, p- 99. 


“A few years since the caterpillars of a 


upper surface of the foliage, and then descend. 
\ed to the ground, to pick up the fallen fruit of 


their labour.”—Couch, 193. 


A Gull.—Yarrell, in his British Birds, vol. 
3, p- 465, tells an anecdote of a gull, which, 
for the first time, had made a lark its prey, 
but had some difficulty in devouring it. Afier 
some ineffectual efforts to swallow it, he paus- 
ed fora moment; and then, as if suddenly 
recollecting himself, he ran off full speed to a 
pan of water, shook the bird about in it until 
well soaked, and immediately gulped it down 
without further trouble. Since that time he 
invariably hag recourse to the same expedient 
in similar cases. 

The Crab.—The modes employed by dogs 
of different races in capturing and devouring 
the crab, and especially that pugnacious spe- 
cies the velvet crab (Portunus Puber), will 
illustrate the experience which has become 
propagated in the breed, over the ignorance of 
the uninitiated. On the first discovery of the 
prey, a terrier runs in to seize it, and is imme- 
diately and severely bitten in the nose. But 
a sedate Newfoundland dog of my acquaint- 
ance proceeds more soberly in his work. He 
lays his paw on it, to arrest it in its escape; 
then tumbling it over, he bares his teeth, and, 
seizing it with the mouth, throws the crab 
alofi; it falls upon the stones, the shell is 
cracked beyond redemption, and then the 
dainty dish is devoured at his leisure.— 
Couch, 179. 

A Hunted Hare.—A hunted hare, when 
closely pressed, passed under a gate, while the 
dogs followed by leaping over it. The delay 
caused to her pursuers by this manceuvre 
seems to have taught a sudden and useful les- 
son to the persecuted creature ; for as svon as 
the dogs had cleared the gate and overtaken 
her, she doubled and returned under the gate 
as before, the dogs again following and pass- 
ing over it. And this flirtation continued back- 
wards and forwards until the dogs were fairly 
tired of the amusement, when the hare taking 
advantage of their fatigue, quietly stole away. 
—Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. 4, p. 143. 


JOHN CAMM, 


From Piety Promoted, Part 1st. 


John Camm, born at Camms-gill within the 
barony of Kendal, Westmoreland, England, a 
man inclined to religion of the strictest sort, 
from his childhood ; he with many more, who 
sought for the best things, did separate them- 
selves from the national worship of those 
times, and did meet apart, at a place called 
Fur-Bank Chapel, and other places, among 


which people he was sometimes a preacher ; 
and John Audland, Francis Howgill, Edward 
Burroughs, and Richard Huberthorn, who 
were convinced of the Truth with some hun- 
dreds of the congregation, at the preaching of 
that servant of the Lord, George Fox, in the 
year 1652. And they submitted to the mighty 
power of the Lord, and operation of his bless- 
ed Spirit in their hearts, and were made will- 
ing to take up the cross, and forsake the 
glory and friendship of the world. And afiera 
day of great trouble through the spirit of judg- 
ment and burning, wherein he found the old 
heavens and earth to pass away, even as a 
prepared vessel the Lord filled him with his 
power, and put his word into his mouth, and 
sent him forth to publish the sume; and he 
was obedient and travelled into all the north- 
ern counties to the borders of Scotland, and 
from thence to London, in company with 
Francis Howgill, with a message from the 
Lord to Oliver Cromwell, then Protector. 
After his return from London, into the north, 
J. Camm with J. Audland, F. Howgill, R. 
Burrough, and R. Hubberthorn, went south- 
ward, J. Camm and E. Burrough travelled 
through the middle of the nation; the others 
through other parts, and met together at Lon- 
don, with several other brethren. And after 
some time, John Camm and John Audland 
were called towards Bristol, where an effectual 
door was opened to them, and many hundreds 
were by their word and testimony which they 
published, turned to God. John Camm was 
naturally of a weak constitution of body, and 
by the daily travels that he underwent, did 
spend his strength exceedingly, and had a vio- 
lent cough, a considerable time before his 
death. He was a man richly furnished with 
the gifis of the Holy Spirit, patient in exer- 
cises, grave in behaviour, profound in judg- 
ment, quick in discerning, and a sharp reprov- 
er of wickedness, hypocrisy, and of all disor- 
derly walkers in the profession of Truth, 
Unity of brethren was his soul’s delight; his 
ministry weighty and deep, not pleasant to 
itching ears, but reached the witness of God. 
Careful not to make the Gospel chargeable, 
having an estate of his own ; often suffered the 
spoiling of his goods joyfully, in a faithful 
testimony against tythes. He would often call 
his children together and exhort them to fear 
the Lord ; and would wonderfully praise God 
for his goodness, counting his bodily weakness 
an happiness, being sanctified unto him by 
that Word which had sanctified his soul, under 
the sense of which he would say, “ How great 
a benefit do I enjoy, beyond many, | have 
euch a large time of preparation for death, be- 
ing daily dying, that | may live forever, with 
wy God, in that kingdom that is unspeakably 
full of glory. My outward man daily wastes 
and moulders down, and draws towards his 
place and centre, but my inward man revives 
and mounts upwards, towards its place and 
habitation in the heavens.” And the morning 
he departed this life, he called his wife and 
children, and family, and gave them season- 
able instruction to love the Lord, and his way 
and Truth, and to walk in the same, saying, 
his glass was run, the time of his departure 
was come, he was to enter into everlasting 
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ease, joy and rest; charging them all to be pa-| To ; 


tient and content in parting with him; and so) satidh alee cohen 5 uid: sheldaiae nat eat 
presently fainting, passed quietly away, as’ ie yee, ght, -» 1818. 
into a sweet sleep, whereupon some about him, . 
did weep aloud; he was awakened as out of a’ 


sleep, and desired to be helped a little upon his thee something, without the imputation of want 
’ 











hope at deen, even of theacas of an elder bro- 


ther, (however little inclined thou mayst be to 
think thus of thyself,) whose example has been 
refreshing to me many times, under thy ap- 


I suppose I may not longer defer sending | pointed share of trial ; and of whom I may say 


for thy humbling encouragement to persever- 


bed, saying, “My dear hearts you have of love for thee,—but really Iam ina poor|ance in resignation, that yet look for thy 
’ 7 =) 


wronged me, and disturbed me, for | was at condition to vindicate my affection for thee or 
anaun rest; you should not so passionately any at this time, scarcely knowing whether | 

arture, 
Sea on ne this soul and spirit is true strength to salute thee as a brother. Yet at 
to be gathered up to the Lord, to live with him seasons have | remembered thee swectly to 
forever, where we shall meet with everlasting my refreshment and comfort, and thou hast 
joy.” So again taking his leave of every one been to me as a companion, in the tribulations 
of them, charging them to be content with his and temptations that go with us all tore or 
departure, laid down, and in a little time de- less, to the grave, and work out for the fuith- 
parted in the outward, but lives in the spirit. ful an eternity of peace afterwards. 


| 


This house of clay have anything of that sort left in me, or any | 





arising and shining, when it may please the 
Lord to let his light, and the glory of it, rise in 
and be seen upon thee, more steadily and more 
conspicuously than has hitherto been thy expe- 
rience. But more than all this, does my de- 
sire seem at this season to be raised, that thou 
mayst be content to lie as among the rubbish 
and ruins all the Lord’s time, and let all his 
waves and his billows go over thee, until he 


At such|send out his Light and his Truth,—let them 


He was convinced 1652, and died 1656, seasons, | have desired, (and | may say in a/lead thee and bring thee into his holy hill,— 


2 little arising of what gives ability to think a 
aaa | sood thought, that | do desire) we may both 
gee “ver enna? Increasingly be concerned to watch well lest 

| we at any time let in or give way to tempta- 
Additional Letters and Papers of John Barelay. tion, but especially in the night season, in the 
No. 14. hour of darkness, when the beasts seek their 
: prey. I know not how far this may be suit- 
To J. F. M. ‘able to thy present state, but have put it down, 
14 Russell Square, 6th of Third mo., 1818. | —well knowing that I have as much or more 
I have never had anything but peace from | need of taking this counsel to myself, having 
giving up in the simplicity of Truth to the been greatly deprived of anything like light 
simple dictates and drawings thereof,—but I since I left thee, and much fearing that there 
have had trouble in listening to the questioning,| has been some giving way in the hour of 
reasoning, disputing part, (especially in small | temptation, to the suggestions of the enemy, 
matters, or such as appear to be so) that would) Dear ——, 1 fear thou art ready to think 
be persuading me to wait for more clearness,!me remiss, in not having writen to thee be- 
more evidence, than has already in wisdom/fore, and | also have my fears whether thou 
been handed. ‘I will not give up till [ see an|art not a little depressed about my overlooking 
undoubted or indisputable token,” is a lan-|thee (apparently): if it should have been so in 
guage that has hurt many, and me also. It is|any degree with thee, it may be as good a 
the language of honest hearted zeal, deluded) way as any to account for my not having 
and deceived (in the midst of its fear of decep- 

















then and not till then, thou canst go up to his 
aliar, and know him to be thy exceeding joy ; 
und then thou wilt be able to query as the 
Psalmist, * Why art thou cast down, O! my 
soul,” &c. Remember me dear often- 
times, and cease not to desire for me strength 
to stand for the Lord’s Truth, and renewed 
ability to hold forth, to those that are but as 
strangers to the Gospel day and dispensation, 
the true standard, by a life and conversation 
worthy of such as profess to fight under it, 
Farewell ! 
Thy affectionate friend, 
Joun Barciay. 





Fifth month 6th, 1819, 

I am, while writing, at a small village called 
St. Just, a very few miles from the western 
extremity of Cornwall, I suppose distant from 
London 300 miles ; where my cheerful, sociab!e 
companion and [| are detained by a heavy and 


writlen, since it is good, indeed it may be bet- | continued rain, which has been falling without 


tion) by the enemy. Whilst such are looking] ter, for us occasionally to be deprived, even of anv intermission since we left Penzance this 


for great things, and will heed nothing but|that comfort and joy which we have one of 
what answers to these their apprehensions,| another, that we may be reminded of the high- 
they overlook the little lowly appearance ofjest Spring and immediate Source. I trust 
the babe in the manger. These frequent) thou wilt not understand hereby as though one 
stumblings at first setting out, prevent our pro-| assumed anything to one’s self; for all that 
gress; for few are to expect to be favoured|are subject to the Truth, in however feeble a 
with the language of their Master, “ Reach| measure, cannot but be in some degree one 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side.” | another's joy in the Lord. | believe that some 

Dear J—, | am increasingly (1 think) anx-/are ofien made instrumental to the help and 
ious to see, amongst us young folks, an unwea-| instruction of others, even in the hour of great 
ried and redoubled diligence in watchfulness, | discouragement and trial, and at a time when 
in our daily and hourly communications one| it seems as though they had nothing good 
with another. Iam sensible that the unre-| about them; for keeping in the Munition of 





morning ; by being out in which from eight 
until twelve in an open gig, without being able 
to hold up an umbrella, and by walking o:ca- 
sionally a mile or two over the mossy heathy 
moors, we had a thorough good appetite. Wo 
cannot well think of adventuring much more 
to-day, except a walk to Cape Cornwall, of a 
few miles, and so intend taking up our lodgings 
for the night at this poor public house. ‘Thus 
situated, as it were, near the confluence of three 


'seas, the Atlantic, the Irish Channel, and the 


English, | salute thee ; and am still favoured 
with some slender ability to acknowledge that 


strained and unseasoned converse and manners | rocks, even in the secret place of the Most|there is one Creator of the very ends of the 


are “the best of the sheep, and of the oxen,| High, these abide under His shadow, and so 
and of the fatlings, and of the lambs,” and all the heats and storms pass by and hurt them 
that is good, which the command of the Lord | not, and they dwell on high, and are able to 
hath gone, and is going forth against, even endure the “ devouring fire” of the judgments 
utterly to desiroy them—how is it then, or, of the Lord against that which is for the fire 


‘* what meaneth this bleating of the sheep, this|in them, and so they come forth purified, as| 


lowing of the oxen?” But, say some Sauls, gold many times put into the furnace of af_lic- 
whom the Lord hath verily anointed princes|tion. And these abiding in the patience and 
in Israel, “ we go to sacrifice with this spoil ;| passiveness, or endeavouring alter such a state, 
we have spared the best of the sheep; we de-|cannot but believe that it is good for them to 
sire that the cause may not suffer by too rigid be thus proved and purged again and again, 
a zeal, and uncomplying behaviour.” The| and so it becomes as their meat and drink to 


Lord hew this Agag in pieces, both in myself) have their wills daily starved out and subject- 
and others, that there may be no rejection of ed, and their desires even afier the enjoyment 
any one amongst us, neither any dwarfish-|of heavenly good, limited to the good pleasure 
Farewell. 


Joun Barctay. 


ness ! of Him that giveth and taketh away as is best. 


Such things dear 





I have been ready to 


learth, whose mercies are truly over all his 
works, and his wonders are to be seen in the 
i deep, and his footsteps on the troubled waters 
of this life, whose waves roar; and that the 
Lord on high is mightier than the noise of 
many waters, and treads down their fury, be- 
calming them with “ Peace, be still!” Or if 
this stand not good with His merciful designs, 
He sometimes is pleased to restrain them in 
measure, saying, as it were, to our sea of trou- 
bles, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther ;’ 
or again, if this be not consistent with His 
holy will, who doeth all things well, yet He 
sometimes provides such secret protection and 
preservation, when apparently all is lost, as 
poor Jonah had, when he said, ‘ All thy billows 
and thy waves are goneover me.’ Well, I 
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little thought of anything in this way, having | ninety passengers, divers of whom had been 
been myself exceedingly tried and tempted, | fierce warriors, both Indians and white men. 
and made sensible again and again, that [ have | Under every consideration, | felt my own right- 
and am nothing of myself, being often and |eousness as filthy rags, and dare not indulge 
often emptied and dried, even as a vessel that |a secret thought that it would be unjust if the 
had never been used, or any of the holy oil | schooner should be blown up. I had no where 
poured in. Oh, it is hard work indeed, day | to rest my confidence, save in the unspeakable 
after day to contend and to struggle against | mercy of Israel’s mighty God, by whose power 
this hundred-headed serpent, that has so many | we were preserved. ‘The noise and exertions 
faces, so many varied forms, under which he | of the seamen, were great, and their care and 
lays wait for us. . . .. . 8th.—I resume my | activity was as commendable as it was admi- 
pen, or rather pencil, under peculiar circum-|rable. My spirit visited my habitation, to take 
stances, | am at Kynance Cove, near the|a solemn leave of my dear companion and 
Lizard point, a tremendously striking scene. | tenderly beloved children. I felt the peace it 
The awfully thundering roar of the billows, | would be to yield up life at home. [| remem- 











dashing among the rugged black rocks which | bered that | had been baptized into death, and | 








rise around, is truly terrific ; and the reverbera- | brought under great awfulness, even unto tears 
ting echoes in the dark caverns, with the shrill | and trembling, before I set out on th's journey ; 
plaintive cry of the sea-gulls and other birds|and on the whole [ was favoured with a good 
that hover over the breaking waves, add to the | degree of quietness and resignation,” 
interest of the place. It is a sweet,calm, and} The storm passed them by harmless, the 
almost sultry day ; the cool shade and trickling | wind subsided, the fierce lightning ceased, and 
moisture of my abode, have induced me to|the next day the Friends held a meeting to 
es myself on the outside of it; my legs | good satislaction, The minds of all were n 
anging over the precipice below, and my pa-| doubt sobered by the great and imminent dan- 
per kept tolerably even, so as [ hope to write | ger they had been in, and probably some little 
intelligibly, by my pocket Testament under-| sense of gratitude to God, their preserver, had 
neath. ‘The beautiful sea-weed and polypi,| been raised even in the irreligious, which had 
and shell-fish, glowing in varied colours, be-| had a tendency to soften their hearts, and pre- 
neath the little deep pools of water among the | pare them for giving heed to the things which 
rocks where the tide has reached, relieve the|the Friends found themselves called on to 
eye, dazzled by the reflection of the sun upon | preach among them. 
the sand below me. My companion is at the} It is at such seasons, that the heart of man 
Bellows, the noise of which is occasioned by|is led under the direction and through the 
the contending waters, confining the air in|sanctifying baptisms of the Holy Spirit, into 
caverns, and bursting out at a small hole| greater watchfulness,—into the breaking up of 
where it finds vent, and resembles the noise of| evil habits,—into a closer and more humble 
cannon or thunder. This day is the anniver-|“ walk with God.” Whatever humbles the 
sary of my birth-day ; and though | desire not| heart, and contrites the spirit, has a tendency 
to observe days and times, by any commemo-|to prepare the man for the further work of 
ration of them bordering upon superstition, | Grace. 
yet it seems to afford at the time, fresh sub-| On one occasion, that powerful minister of 
ject for reflection, and I trust for gratitude to|the Gospel, James Thornton, being at New- 
Him who hath hitherto helped me, and, I sin-|ton Meeting, New Jersey, was favoured to 
cerely believe will be with me in the way that| deliver a remarkably tendering and baptizing 
1 may have to go in my wilderness journey. |communication. After he had finished speak- 

I could wish | had thee by me at this time, | ing, and had taken his seat, ‘feeling that the 
How seldom do we discover a “* Hand behind} Holy Spirit was indeed at work in the hearts 
the scene,” or derive that instruction from out-|of many of those assembled, humbling and 
* ward objects, which the beauties of nature are | contriting them, and making them sensible of 
calculated abundantly to afford to the awa-|the evils of their past lives, and of the sinful 
kened mind. habits that ruled in them, he arose and said, 
“ When the garden is watered, it is the right 
time to pluck up the weeds. They are pulled 
up easily when the ground is wet.” This was 
all he had to say, but they are sentences cal- 
culated to awaken serious thought. 

Scenes of fear, and the prospect of the loss 
of life, are ofien made use of in Divine Mercy 
to awaken sinners to repentance. When 

On First-day morning, Sixth month 9th,} Richard Jordan was sailing from Bordeaux to 
Jacob Lindley made the following entry in his| England, the crew of the vessel in which he 
diary : “‘ Last night was a solemn, awful sea-| was a passenger, were remarkably wicked and 
son, The preceding day was very warm, the| profane. They spent much of their time in 
thermometer being at eighty. A little before} gambling and drunkenness, and did not give 
sunset, the wind lulled into a perfect calm. A | proper attention to the duties of the ship. The 
dark cloud arose in the south-west, and slowly | serious demeanor of Richard, subjected him to 
approached us. About midnight it [reached | their contempt, and even to their scoffs. Soon 
us, accompanied by] terrible wind, thunder and | afier getting out of the harbour into the Bay 
lightning.. [lt was] humbling to me, and the| of Biscay, they met with stormy weather, and 
rest, more especially as we had fifiy barrels of| for forty-five days they were driven about, 
gunpowder on board, and between eighty and | although the passage is often made in less than 
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For “ The Friend.”’ 


JACOB LINDLEY. 


(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times,”) 


(Continued from page 46.) 


a week. The vessel was soon injured by the 
storm, and all on board were after a time noti. 
fied by the officers of the ship, that they would 
have to prepare for death. ‘This annunciation 
struck the crew with such terror as almost 
rendered them unfit to manage the ship. They 
at one time lashed the helm and let the vessel 
drive, yet endeavoured to free her from 
the accumulating water by pumping. Richard 
Jordan during this season of fear, never lost 
his confidence in the Lord his Saviour. He 
says, “* At one time | verily thought we were 
going down to the bottom never more to rise, 
being so deeply covered with the rolling surge 
that the mighty roazing thereof ceased to sound 
in our ears, and there was a profound silence 
in the ship; even then did my mind feel so 
calm and quiet, that I could not doubt of being 
clasped in the arms of everlasting love; and 
I yielded to [the Lord’s will], saying in secret, 
‘Lord, if it be thy blessed will that this shall 
be my grave, | yield, if | may but go down 
clasped in the arms of thine everlasting love ; 
or if thou art pleased to bring me safe to land 
again, | will surely sing thy praise, | will tell 
of thy goodness in the congregation of thy 
people, | will speak of thy wondrous works.’ ” 
In this quiet, comfortable condition, Richard 
Jordan made preparations for death ; not that 
he had left till that time, seeking for an in- 
terest in Christ Jesus, and for a good hope 
through him. No! but the preparation he 
made was to fasten about him such papers as 
were of importance, so that in case his dead 
body should be found, the papers might be 
forwarded to his friends. 

In the meanwhile the wicked crew, through 
their equally sensual and wicked captain, ap- 
plied to Richard Jordan to pray for them. 
They now knew and felt there was a God, 
and they desired that this one righteous person 
who was among them, would petition on their 
behalf for mercy and protection. Richard told 
them he could not pray in his own will and 
time ; but after long waiting in solemn silence, 
he felt the spirit of supplication, and was per- 
mitted to approach the throne of Grace. The 
men were humbled and contrited, and every 
one seemed desirous to do him some service, 
and manifested great anxiety to be near him. 
After this, Richard from the inward intimation 
given him, felt satisfied that they would reach 
England in safety without the loss of a single 
life. ‘This they did, about the time that their 
last portion of bread and water was consumed. 
A few days after landing at Dartmouth, Rich- 
ard appointed a public meeting in that place, 
to which the captain and some of the crew 
came. The meeting was a solemn one, and 
held about three hours. 

On the 11th of Sixth month, Jacob Lindley 
and his Friends being at a garrison up Detroit 
river, called to see Isaac Williams, a noted 
Indian trader. Doubtless, with a view of inti- 
midating Friends, he narrated many instances 
of Indian cruelty, and stated that they were at 
that time more haughty and insolent than they 
had been. He insinuated his doubts of the 
compahy ever returning from Sandusky, un- 
less the United States commissioners should 
yield to all the Indians demanded. ‘This ap- 
peared also to be the sentiment of others, and 
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the information tended to drive Friends to look la lightness of character not easily overcome.| been nearly altogether abandoned by our 
to the Lord for safety, in this their season of| But those who continue to read such works,|members,—yet the temptation, strengthened 
trial and danger. The Indians around them | cannot deepen in the divine life, and however | by the cheapness and profusion of those dan- 
were often intoxicated, and in that condition | perfectly they may seem to have the theory,| gerous articles, is still around as. If Friends 
they manifested much ferocity. In con-|their’s will be a religion of rote, and not from| rely upon the force of habit and example alone, 
sidering all he heard, and all he saw, Jacob | being planted with Christ in the likeness of| for their defence against falling into the way 
Lindley remarks, “It evidently appears a his death, and being raised again by the power | of drinking them, th> present fashion may 
serious business; and little, if anything, short of God, into newness of life. : change, and young people who know too little 
of offering up life, by those who attend it.” Some Friends have been fearful of adopting | restraint in the kind of company they frequent, 
(To be continued.) a daily periodical reading of the Holy Scrip-| may be placed under circumstances, where 
tures, lest it might dwindle into a formal thing, | they may gradually contract a fondness for the 
and produce a reliance on them, instead of the | deceptive poison, and the strong and the noble 
communion with God by his Spirit in the| may be degraded and fall by it. 
heart. Every one is to judge for himself, how| Let us not depend upon popular opinion for 
often he will peruse the sacred volume, yet) preservation, though it is a mercy that so 
we apprehend there is no danger of being too| many thousands have abandoned the use of 
thoroughly versed in its invaluable contents, | the inebriating deaught. Let every one mind 
but that a great loss is sustained in not being | the convictions and the restraints of Grace in 
properly acquainted with them; and it has| himself; shun evil company and evil habits as 
therefore been the concern of the Society to| he would a serpent, lest he be bitien and de- 
promote among the members the frequent | stroyed by them. 
reading of the Scriptures. He who inspired| One of the most dangerous expedients adopt. 
holy men to write them, and by his providence | ed to acquire business, is placing young men 
has preserved and transmitted them to the/to board at taverns and hotels, whose duty it 
present age, well knew what he was doing,|is to seek an acquaintance with the country 
and what a blessing they would be to those| merchants who stop those places, and to 
who have them, as they are read with hearis|endeavour to obtain! .ir custom. This is to 
devoted to Him, and to the guidance of his| be accomplished by methods the most likely to 
Spirit. The most eminent early Friends were| entice them to the store of the employer,— 
remarkably conversant in the Scriptures, and | treating to cs with drink, inviting and accom. 
living in the Spirit by which they were dicta-| panying them to |'»..1res, and other entertain- 
ted, they were possessed of a clear under-| ments. But while the agent is placing his 
standing of the doctrines they contain, and| enticements before the storekeeper, he is put- 
well qualified to expound and defend them. | ting himself in the way of evil, by mingling 
The coming of the Son of God into the world | with a description of society that may be ruin- 
to save mankind, his commands and precepts,| ous to his morals, and Satan is at his right 
the many precious promises, warnings and| hand urging him into the love of drink, and 
incitements to holiness therein recorded, which | loose habits, which may terminate in his ruin. 
become of great value as they are applied to| On the part of the merchant, his employer, it 
us by the Holy Spirit, render them a treasure | is little less evil than that complained of against 
of inestimable worth, and present a strong} Israel, causing “ the children to pass through 
reason for being familiar with them. Samuel|the fire to Moloch,”—sacrificing immortal 
Bownas hints that in his early ministry, he| souls to idols of silver and gold, We earnest- 
found he missed the pith and force of passages, | ly desire that none of our members may resort 
for want of sufficiently knowing them, and he/| to such expedients in pursuit of business, 
was drawn to search the Scriptures more per-| The testimony and discipline of our Society 
fectly. At the same time a steady growth in| are violated by some in their encouragement 
the Divine life, a thorough experience in the | of fashionable parties, the attendance at places 
immediate teaching of the Bishop of souls, by | of diversion, and at public exhibitions incon- 
which we become instructed as good scribes in| sistent with our religious profession. Temp- 
the things of the kingdom, having access to} tations of this description are multiplying 
the inexhaustible treasury of Divine truth,| among us, and call for serious reflection on 
light, life and strength, which is in Christ, is | the part of parents, especially some who have 
above every thing else to the true believer,| been setting the evil example, of furnishing 
and should be sought after in the first place,|sumptuous entertainments to large parties, 
while the other is not neglected. How far the| which causes the way of Truth to be evilly 
principles of the Gospel may be planted in the| spoken of. The object is more to feed their 
minds of children, in the daily reading of the| own pride by gaining the applause of others. 
Scriptures, or a bias given by them in favour|'The extravagance of provision, the excesses, 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, none of|}and the very unseasonable hours to which 
us know. But it is our indispensable duty to| these parties are sometimes continued, can 
do what we can for our offspring, to press| hardly fail to injure the health, while the friv- 
upon them the obligations to obey the Spirit of| olous conversation resorted to to fill up time, 
Truth in their own hearts, and by a holy ex-| must have a dissipating influence. The 
ample, sound counsel, and the reading of the| whole effect does not comport with the humi- 
Bible to them, hold up the dignity of a religi-| lity, the sobriety, and the self-denial inculeated 
ous life ; and restraining them from things inex- | by the religion of our blessed Saviour. 
pedient for them, we may prepare them, as far} While parents indulge in these fashionable 
as in our power, to choose the way of the| assemblies, it will be difficult to restrain their 
Lord, and to receive Christ at his coming. children from going to exhibitions which are 
The use of ardent spirits and other intoxi-| repugnant to the doctrines we hold. These 
cating drinks, we have ground to believe, has} snares are numerous and plausible in this 
















































































































For“ The Friend.” 


Queries—Education—Amusements. 


It is a blessing to the church that from age 
to age there are raised up, through a course 
of training in the discipline of the cross of 
Christ, those who understand the principles 
and testimonies of the Gospel, by the illumi- 
nations of his Spirit, and are thereby qualified 
to uphold them in their purity, and to detect 
the insidious attempts of the enemy to lay them 
waste. The greater their fidelity, the more 
unwavering their allegiance to their Lord and 
King,—the more nice will be their sense of the 
approach of danger, and their conscientious 
fear of doing anything, that would eclipse in 
the view of others, the excellency of a single 
Gospel testimony, or make them the means of 
stumbling the sincere inquirer after the Truth. 
Such who are wholly given up to serve the 
Lord, as many thousands have been, would 
sacrifice any worldly profit or pleasure, rather 
than baulk their testimony, and give the ene- 
mies of religion an opportunity to vaunt over 
it. Where these have the charge of children, 
they feel the responsibility of the station, in 
which they are to receive the law for their 
government, as well as for their own. Bodies 
and souls placed under their care, to provide 
for in a right way, and to shield from tempta- 
tion, involve considerations of great weight ; 
and nothing short of the same Divine help, that 
is necessary to enable them to walk in the path 
of holiness themselves, can give parents wis- 
dom and firmness to govern their children and 
to lead them to Christ. 

The answer to the query respecting the edu- 
cation of the youth in plainness of speech, be- 
haviour and apparel, reading the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and restraining them from pernicious 
books, generally admit that many of the mem- 
bers are deficient in some of these respects. 
Parents and children suffer great loss, where 
indifference prevails in practically carrying 
out these duties. Indulgence in fashionable 
dress, language and manners, weakens the 
parent for government, and for religious use- 
fulness, and subjects the children to the cor- 
rupting society ef those who are ashamed of 
the cross, exposes them to many temptations, 
and may lay the foundation for their leaving 
Friends. Infidel works, novels and romances, 
must create a distaste for the reading of the 
Scriptures, and for religious meditation, poi- 
soning the principles, and infusing false notions 
of life and manners. In those who have in- 
dulged in this kind of reading, even if they 
afterwards abandon the practice, it may be 
safely concluded that it often produces, unless 
they are regenerated by the power of Truth, 
a defective judgment in religious matters, and 
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country. 


Some go under the name of * mu- 
seums,” “lectures,” “readings of Shakes- | serving our Creator is humility. 


THE FRIEND. 


The ground work of all that qualifies for 
What a sad 


peare ;” and if the rein is withdrawn from the | thing it is, that on this day, some stars in the 
children, and Friends connive at their visiting | firmament, even amongst us, a highly favour- 
those pernicious exhibitions, under the plea ed people, are in a wandering state from their 


that we ought not to be too strict—that they ; allotted sphere. 


All this is for want of abid- 


should have an opportunity of knowing what ing in true humility of heart, and is a great 
is going on in the world, and not be narrowed 2 to the lowly ones.—S. Grubb. 


up as some are—our testimony to the Truth 
will be laid waste by practical error, and an- 
cient Quakerism, which is primitive Christi- 
anity revived, will fast recede from our 
borders. 

Where young persons are at any time 
brought under conviction, so as to see that 
Divine displeasure attends the course they are 
pursuing, the habit of self-indulgence, and the 
force of example, must make their escape from 
the thraldom of fashion extremely difficult. 
How preferable then to furnish them with ra- 
tional employment and recreation, which would 
invigorate body and mind, without defiling the 
conscience, or grieving the Holy Spirit. In 
all the provisions for their happiness and im- 
provement, their caretakers should remember 
that they were created to “ glorify God in their 
bodies and in their spirits, which are his,” and 
thereby be prepared for heaven, where there 
is * fulness of joy,” and “ pleasures forever- 
more.” And it is the duty of the watchmen 
and overseers of the flock, to warn the youth 
of the gilded baits of the arch-enemy, and to 
strengthen the parents in discharging their 
religious obligations to them. 

When the apostle Paul was taking leave of 
the church of Ephesus, he warned them of the 
dangers that awaited them, urged upon them 
the necessity of watching over themselves and 
the flock, and appealed to them for his faith- 
fulness in the discharge of his overseership. 
«“ Wherefore I take you to record this day,” 
said he, “ that I am pure from the blood of all 
men. For I have not shunned to declare unto 
you all the counsel of God. Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. For I 
know this, that afier my departing, shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not spar- 
ing the flock. Also of your ownselves shall 
men arise, speaking perverse things to draw 
away disciples after them. Therefore watch, 
and remember that by the space of three years, 
I ceased not to warn every one night and day 
with tears. And now brethren, | commend 
you to God, and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to give you 
an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified. I have coveted no man’s silver or 
gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, 
that these hands have ministered unto my ne- 
cessities, and to them that were with me. [| 
have showed you all things, how that so la- 
bouring ye ought to support the weak ; and to 
remembe: ihe words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, it is more blessed to give, than to re- 
ceive.” —Acts xx. 26—35. Behold the testi- 
mony of the tentmaker, who while he wrought 
for his livelihood was a diligent and faithful 
watchman over the flock of Christ ! 

a 


Mind the light of God in your consciences, 
which will show you all deceit. Dwelling in 
it, it guides out of the many things into one 
Spirit, which cannot lie nor deceive. They 
who are guided by it are one, who have been 
made to drink into one Spirit; and the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets. 
God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace. All jarrings, all schisms, all rents are 
out of the Spirit; for God hath tempered the 
body together, that there should be no schism 
in the body, but all worship Him with one 
consent. And as the power and life of Truth 
is made manilest, watch in the discerning one 
over another. 


The Jews have obtained a firman from the 
Porte granting them permission to build a tem- 
ple on Mount Zion, The projected edifice is 
to equal Solomon’s Temple in magnificence. 
Millions of money are said to have been col- 
lected for the purpose in America alone. (7) 


THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTEL 2, 1850. 


The efforts making to civilize Africa by in- 
troducing the useful mechanic arts, and a pro- 
per course of agriculture, so as to lay the 
foundation for a valuable trade, and the com- 
fortable subsistence of a free and virtuous 
people, is a subject, which, as it is developing, 
must enlist the feelings and best wishes of 
Christians everywhere. If cotton can be cul- 
tivated there in quality and quantity to suit the 
European manulacturer, this may be a means 
not only of elevating the citizens of Liberia, 
but when we reflect that but a short period 
comparatively has elapsed since only a few 
bales were first sent from America to England, 
the African product may in time compete with 
the Southern, and go to weaken the tottering 
system of unconditional slavery in the United 
States. We take the subjoined from a city 
paper. 


Liberia.—The following further accounts 
of the progress of the Republic of Liberia are 
from a letter from President Roberts, dated 
Monrovia, July 19th: 

“Since I last wrote, our public affairs, as 
usual, have been advancing quietly and in 
order. 

‘“‘ The slavers are very loth to give up their 
traffic at Gallinas and New Cestors. A few 
weeks ago a Spanish felucca after slaves ap- 
peared off the former place, and was boarded 
by one of her majesty’s cruisers, but as she 
had no slave cargo, nor any slave equipments 
to be found on board, she was not detained, 


The captain of the felueca, however, actually 
communicated to the chiefs on shore his inten. 
lion to take slaves if they were to be obtained ; 
but they having so recently ceded to us the 
jurisdiction of the territory, at once declined to 
enter into any arrangements with him. He 
then proceeded to New Cestors and Trade 
Town, at which latter place he offered cash in 
doubloons for 100 slaves on delivery at the 
beach. He here, I regret to say, found some 
encouragement, at least in promises, from two 
or three of the head men. In the meantime, 
however, we received intelligence of his real 
character, and despatched our little vessel, the 
Lark, to seize him if found upon our coast. 
By this time her majesty’s brig Hound was 
also in search of him. The fellow got wind of 
these movements, and, | am happy to say, 
abandoned his purpose, at least on this part of 
the coast. I understand he has gone to try 
the south coast. I feel quite sure that the 
slave trade cannot again be revived within the 
territorial limits of Liberia; that is, between 
Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas. Without 
barracoons on shore in which to collect slaves 
they cannot possibly carry on the traffic, and 
none certainly can be established on the terri- 
tory over which our laws extend. 

“It is satisfactory to state that —— Shaw, 
who has the management of an expedition 
fitted up by several eminent mercantile and 
manufacturing firms in England, for the pur- 
pose of testing, by practical experiments, the 
possibility of obtaining a supply of cotton from 
the west coast of Africa, is here, and has com- 
menced operations under very encouraging 
prospects. ‘There is but little doubt that cot- 
ton of good quality can be produced in Liberia, 
and I am exceedingly gratified at the opportu- 
nity now afforded to settle the question, and 
fo encourage our cilizens to renewed exer- 
tion,” 
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House of Industry. 


A stated meeting of the Female Society of 
of Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment 
of the Poor, will be held at the House of In- 
dustry, No. 70 N. Seventh street, on Seventh- 
day, the 2d of Eleventh month, 1850. 

Tenth month, 1850, 


———e 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 29th of Tenth 
month, Cyrus Capwatiaper and Mary E., daughter 
of Thomas Scattergood, all of this city. 
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